CANADIAN PILOT 
AND THUNDERBIRD 


(Harris & Ewing phote) 


Sergeant Clifford Hick 
of London, Ontario, 

of the Royal Ca 

Air Force pilots now 
standing guard in 

ka, poses for this 5 
with the Thunder 
totem which the unit 
selected as its 

good luck piece. U. S. 
Canadian airmen 
together for the d 

of the northwestern ¢ 
of our continent. 
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Election Day, 1942, was a big day 
for the Republicans. Even the most op- 
timistic GOP chieftains had not dared 
to hope for so much. The New Deal 
majority in the House and Senate was 
reduced to the lowest level since Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took office in 1933. The 
two parties will be so evenly balanced 
in the new Congress that combinations 
of Republicans and conservative Demo- 
crats will be able to.block many Presi- 
dential proposals. 

New Deal Casualties. Many New Deal 
leaders were eliminated by the electo- 
rate. Among these were Senator Pren- 
tiss M. Brown of Michigan, leader in 
the anti-inflation fight; Senator Josh Lee 
of Oklahoma, sponsor of prohibition for 
soldiers; Representative Richard M. 
Duncan of Missouri, a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee; and Rep- 
resentative Clyde Williams of Missouri, 
who did much to put through the price- 
control legislation. 

One great political career came to 
an end. Ejighty-one-year-old Senator 
George W. Norris of Nebraska was de- 
feated after 40 years in Congress. “Why 
should people be so mad at me? I cant 
understand it,” the bewildered old man 
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“Take it Away!” 





Republicans Sweep Country; 
Dewey Triumphs in New York 








whom President Roosevelt has called 
“America’s No. 1 Liberal,” asked re- 
porters, with tears in his eyes. 

Republican Winners. In addition to 
their Congressional victories, the Re- 
publicans made a net gain of three gov- 
ernors. The election of Thomas E. 
Dewey as Governor of New York by a 
plurality of 590,000 votes ended 20 
years of Democratic rule in that State, 
and made the winner an outstanding 
possibility for the 1944 Republican 
Presidential nomination. Three other 
Republican governors, each re-elected 
for a third term, are also Presidential 
possibilities. These are John W. Bricker 
of Ohio, Harold E. Stassen of Minne- 
sota, and Leverett E. Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts. 

The Box Score. Here is the makeu 
ot the new Congress as compared with 
the old: 


SENATE 
New. Present. 
NR ans cen ee 57 65 
Republicans ............0.:0000++: 38 29 
PUOPORING .... ...c.eccrcsverereees l l 
Independent .............:0:00+: 0 l 
HOUSE 
New. Present. 
NE ons 5 incvecintoceess . 224 256 
Republicans ...... ............. 207 165 
American Labor Party...... 1 1 
PHOGFORTIVOR  |...n...0.crecenne. 2 3 
Farmer-Labor oe 1 l 
Independent Democrat.... 0 l 
WD «5 accicastasdecowecten 8 


How Did It Happen? What is the ex- 
planation of this flood of Republican 
votes? That, of course, depends largely 
on who is doing the explaining. 

The New York Herald Tribune (Re- 
publican) saw two factors involved: 
“One is the dissatisfaction of the voters 
with Mr. Roosevelt’s conduct of the 
war effort. The depth and width of that 
disapproval is recorded in the figures of 


Tuesday’s balloting. The second tactor 
is the ability and character of the 
younger generation of Republicans who 
have come to the front and who won 
the outstanding victories in this elec- 
tion.” 

“The flood of Republican ballots in 
the first wartime election in 24 years,” 
wrote W. H. Lawrence of the New York 
Times (Democratic) “was interpreted 
generally as a reflection of the voters’ 
dissatisfaction with the conduct of the 
war, both at home and abroad, but in 
no sense was it regarded as any mani- 
festation of a desire to slacken the war 
pace or the preparations which must be 
made at home for victory.” 

Walter Lippman, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, agreed with this last 
point: “Nothing new and _ significant 
was discernible in the campaign which 
bears upon the general conduct of the 
war or upon the post-armistice world.” 

“As to the general significance of the 
election,” Mr. Lippmann warned, “the 
one certain thing which can be said is 
that the seasoned observer will not pro- 
fess to draw more meaning out of it 
than there is in it. The vote was light. 
and the electorate which decided the 
election was not fully representative of 
the nation. There are 800,000 men over- 
seas in the Army alone, and to them 
must be added the men of the Navy and 
the war workers who have migrated.” 
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Shortly before dawn last Sunday, 
American marines, soldiers, and sailors, 
under the command of Lieut. General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, landed simul- 
taneously at strategic points along a 
1,000-mile stretch of the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic coasts of French North 
Africa and swarmed ashore to fan out 
and smash Hitler’s hold on the Mediter- 
ranean. These troops had come thou- 
sands of miles in a huge convoy to strike 
the greatest long-distance military blow 
in history. 

The War Department announced that 
our troops, led by Rangers and covered 
by heavy Allied air and sea bombard- 
ments, had stormed Algiers and Oran on 
the. Mediterranean The Vichy 
radio reported landings near Casablanca 
and Safi on the Atlantic coast of Morocco 

Shortly afterward, Vichy announced 
that Maj. General Charles W. Ryder. 
commander of U. S. forces at Algiers, had 
signed an armistice asked by the French 
garrison commander. 

The War Department communique 
said that French resistance 
half-hearted, was confined mainly to the 
navy and coast defense artillery. 

In France itself, the 
ings brought a general feeling of relief 
which was expressed by “Enfin!” (at 
last!) . 

Vichy reported that the French naval 
bases of Casablanca and Oran were being 
slowly invested by U. S. land attacks, and 
that naval engagements were taking 
place off Casablanca. The 35,000-ton 
French battleship Jean Bart was reported 
seriously damaged by Allied dive bomb- 
ers. It was reported from Rome and 
Vichy that the French fleet based at Tou- 


coast. 


which was 


American land- 


Mediterranean Control Is Goal 


lon had steamed out to sea to meet the 
Allied fleet. The U. S. forces are backed 
by strong British sea and air power and a 
major naval battle may take place. 
after President Roosevelt 
nounced the opening of an Allied “sec- 


Soon an- 
ond front” in Africa, he spoke directly to 
the French government and the French 
people in their own tongue by short- 
wave radio. He assured them that the 
Allies seek no territory in North Africa 
and called upon them to cooperate in re- 
pelling the “German and Italian inter- 
In this way, he said, 
they could help “to liberate France and 
the French Empire from the Axis yoke.” 

Marshal Petain, Vichy France chief of 
state, sent President Roosevelt a message 
expressing “astonishment and sadness” 
at learning of “the aggression of your 
troops against North Africa,” and broke 
relations with the U. S. 

Occupation of the northwest coast of 
\frica by the Allies, together with a 
smashing defeat of Marshal Rommel’s 
Africa Corps in Libya, would give the 
Allies command of the Mediterranean 
and remove any threat of an Axis in- 
vasion of Dakar, or of trans-Atlantic raids 
on South 


national criminals.” 


government, 


America. 
Control of the roads, railways and air- 
fields in North Africa would also shorten 
our sea communications to the Mediter- 
about 9,000 miles. 
strike in 


ranean by 

Che Africa, al- 
though planned weeks ago, was timed to 
take place after the Axis troops in Egypt 
had been put to flight by the British. If 
could threaten Rommel’s 
flight in the rear, and annihilate the Axis 
forces in North Africa in a gigantic 


American 


successful, we 


pincers movement. 
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Bishop in St. Louts Star-Times 


The African Buffalo Bucks Rommel 





‘Fighting in Russia 
Shifts fo Caucasus 


Bitter fighting was still going on amid 
the ruins of Stalingrad. But the main 
battle in Russia had shifted to the north- 
ern foothills of the Caucasus. 

Tough Battlefield. The Caucasian 
land bridge from Europe to Asia is one 
of the toughest battlefields in the world. 

| The Caucasus Mauntains are the highest 
in Europe. 
Mountain Passes. There are passes 
through the mountains, ovér which sol- 
diers and even wheeled vehicles can 
travel. Five of these routes are pat 
| ticularly important. 
| 1. A railroad runs most of the way, 
a road the rest, along the Black Sea 
coast from Tuapse to Batum. 
2. Farther east, the Sukhum military 
| highway cuts southwest through the 
mountains to the city of Sukhum on the 
| Black Sea. But the heaviest fighting & 
around the northern entrances to the 
| two main trans-Caucasian routes. 

3. One of these routes is the Ossetian 
military highway, which runs from Ale 
gir, now claimed by the Germans, to 
Kutaisi, south of the mountain range. 

4. The other is the Georgian mailitary 
highway from Ordzhonikidze to Tiflis. 
This is the best of the mountain roads. 

5. Finally, there is a narrow but 
— route along the Caspian Sea 

rom Makhach Kala to Baku. 

The Germans and Russians were 
fighting for control of these gateways 
through the mountains. The Germans 
were far from the Caspian Sea, but 
were driving toward Ordzhonikidze. 








| General B. L. Montgomery (pointing), # 


| head of British army in Middle East, 
| is the man who has Nazis on the rum 















Here he is mapping battle tactics 
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Who Shall Control 
Manpower and How! 


Is there a shortage of manpower in 
the United States? Or are we just not 
using our manpower properly? In either 
case, what shall we do about it? These 
are big questions agitating Washington. 
No one seems to know the answers. As 
many conflicting statements are being 
issued as used to be made about the 
rubber shortage. 

McNutt versus Hershey. Even the two 
men who have most to do with the 
problem do not agree. Chairman Paul 
V. McNutt of the War Manpower Com- 
mission believes that Congress should 
pass a national service act giving the 
WMC power to draft every citizen for 
compulsory war, service. 

General Lewis B. Hershey, head of 
Selective Service, objects to having his 
organization put under the control of 
the WMC. Mr. McNutt’s own advisory 
committee of labor and industry issued 
a’ report opposing a draft of labor. 

National Service Pigeonholed. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt attempted to end the 
argument by announcing that the pro- 
posed national service act would be 
pigeon-holed for the time being. It was 
still in the study stage, he said. 


WPB Adopts New 
Materials Dole 


The War Production Board has been 
busy reorganizing itself for greater effi- 
ciency. In September WPB Chief Don- 
ald M. Nelson appointed two very tough 
busiuess men to the organization: Fer- 
dinand M. Eberstadt, banker; and 
Charles E. Wilson, former president of 
General Electric. WPB has made con- 
siderable progress toward efficiency 
since they came on the job. 

Master Plan. The latest step was 
taken by Mr. Eberstadt. It was a master 
plan for getting scarce materials to the 
right war factories at the right time 
and in the right quantities. This is how 
the “Controlled Materials Plan” will 
work: 

First, The Production Requirements 
Committee will divide the scarce mate- 
rials into seven parts, for Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, Lend-Lease, 
Board of Economic Warfare, civilian 
supply and the aircraft scheduling unit 
of the WPB (run by Mr. Wilson). 

Second, each of these agencies will 
divide its share among the plants which 
are working for it. 

Third, every plant will dole out ma- 
terials to smaller factories which ma 
pe supplying it with parts or doing ls 
or it. 











Press Assn. 


Coordination of Army and Navy war 


Army, Navy Brain Trust efforts is discussed by top U. S. fight- 


ing men at lunch in Combined Chiefs of Staff Building, Washington. Left to right: 
Admiral King, General Marshall, Admiral Leahy, Lieut. General Henry Arnold. 





Turkish President 
Warns of Dangers 


President Ismet Inonu of Turkey has 
warned the National Assembly that the 
country is in danger of attack. “Turkey 
is closer to war today than at any time 
since the present world conflict started.” 
he said. “We will continue to maintain 
loyally and scrupulously our national 
policy, remaining faithful to our con- 
tractual engagements, to our alliance 
(with Britain) and our friendship (pact 
with Germany). 

“One begins to understand that polit- 
ical institutions founded on domination 
by a single power cannot be main- 
tained.” 

Warning to Whom? This speech in- 
dicated that Turkey was still deter- 
mined to remain neutral, as war crept 
closer to her borders. It was saneally 
interpreted as a warning to Hitler that 
the Turks would neither make a deal 
with him nor allow him to march into 
their country without armed opposition. 

Lease-lend in Evidence. Turkey's firm- 
ness was backed up by a growing flow 
of lend-lease aid from the United States. 
American equipment was very much in 
evidence at the recent Republic Day 
military parade. It included half-ton 
reconnaissance cars, artillery-towing 
trucks and 37 mm. anti-tank guns. 
Troops wore British boots and helmets. 

In return for lease-lend material, the 
United Nations are getting Turkish 
chrome, vital for making Sekont 
steel armor plate. 





President Asks End 
Of Trade Barriers 


President Roosevelt sent a special 
message to Congress requesting power 
to suspend all laws which interfere with 
the free movement of supplies and per- 
sons into and out of the United States. 
This will speed up war productign. The 
power should be granted, the President 
said, “for the duration but no 
longer.” 

Canadian Precedent. Tariffs and other 
bars to free commerce between the 
United States and Canada were re- 
moved last year. The President wants 
to extend this policy to all the United 
Nations. 

War Production Impeded. What kind 
of trade barriers does the President refer 
to? Here are some examples: 


The United States has a law which 
forbids the transportation of Navy sup- 
plies by sea except in American ships. 
Another measure prohibits the use of 
non-American materials in the building 
of ships under the Merchant Marine 
Act. Various regulations hinder the 
movement of persons and communica- 
tions to and from this country. Tariffs 
are collected on many foreign materials 
used in our war production. 

These barriers were set up in time of 
nue to protect American industry from 
oreign competition. Now all the United 
Nations are working together to win the 
war. These trade barriers slow down the 
war program. 
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the Pacific is shown by the shaded 

area on this map. First the Japanese 
secured their land flank by 
through Indo-China and Thailand into 
Burma and the Malay Peninsula. Then 
they swept from island to island into the 
southwestern Pacific until they 
threatening Australia. 

There the progress has stopped. They 
have been blasted out of all but one 
(Kiska) of the Aleutian Islands. The 
alert Far Eastern Army of the Soviets 
guards the borders of Siberia. No Japa- 
nese soldier has yet entered India. A 
United Nations offensive against Burma 
is just as possible as a Japanese attack 
on India. 

And in the south Pacific a rampart of 
islands stretching from New Guinea to 
the Fijis protects Australia and the sup- 


| Ee extent of Japan's conquests in 


moving 


were 





ply routes between Australia, New Zea- 


~ Ring Around Japan 


drawn on an azimuthal equal area pro- 


land and the United States. Japan is | jection. We see the world as if the sur- 


ringed by foes. 

The islands scattered over the south 
Pacific will play an important part in 
Japan’s struggle to break that ring. The 
islands shown within black circles on 
this map form the main barrier to Japa- 
nese progress. But many of the others, 
large and small, will play parts in the 
drama of Pacific wam Few of these 
islands have any economic importance. 
They are valuable as air bases, cable 
stations and sites for small naval bases. 

The map on this page is a global map 





face of the globe were flattened out and 
we were looking down on it trom the 
north pole. In this type of global map, 
the shapes of bodies of land are dis- 
torted and distances become exaggerated 
the farther we get from the temperate 
zone. Such maps are useful in studying 
large areas such as the south Pacific. All 
the areas are drawn proportionately and 
we can compare the relation of the areas 
to each other more accurately than we 
can on a flat map of the world drawn on 
a Mercator projection 
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A survey of the islands of the south Pacific, 
important for our military and naval strength 


HE Marines in the Solomons are not 
Jo» holding on to their 25 square 

miles of “Hell’s Patch” on Guadal- 
canal Island. They have seized the in- 
itiative from the enemy and made gains. 
This news, coming with reports that the 
Aussies have driven the Japanese from 
their air base at Kokoda in New Guinea, 
made last week’s news from the South 
Pacific battleground the most encourag- 
ing since the Marines captured Hender- 
son Airfield on August 7. 

Six months ago, their names were un- 
familiar to most of us, today, these 
islands have become outposts of Amer- 
ican defense and attack in the Pacific. 
Their names are as familiar as those- of 
the nearest suburbs. 

On the map these islands look like 
a curved sword protecting Australia 
from the Japanese. But they also pro- 
tect the U.S. supply route to Australia. 

The battles now in progress in New 
Guinea, New Britain, and the northern 
Solomons, make the islands important 
for military and naval strategy. But how 
do these far-off places look to the Yanks 
or Aussies fighting there? 


New Guinea 


Port Moresby has become an impor- 
tant Allied base, but this neat city on 
the south coast is not typical of New 
Guinea. Outside the town is a swampy 
coastal plain, hot and humid, infested 
with snakes, insects and malaria. Inland 
is the towering Owen Stanley mountain 
range, covered with thick forests. 

A soldier who strays off the trail finds 
himself transported back to the Stone 
Age. Most of New Guinea’s interior is 
unexplored, and the majority of its 
670,000 headhunting inhabitants use 
stone implements. 

In spité of its sparse population, New 
Guinea is the second largest island in 
the world (next to Greenland). It is a 
sixth larger than the state of Texas. The 
western half of New Guinea is part of 
tHe Netherlands Indies. The eastern 
part was formerly divided between 
Papua, which belonged to Australia, and 
a German colony called Kaiser William 
Land. The Australians seized Kaiser 
William Land during World War I. The 
League of Nations later mandated it to 


Yank MPs stand guard at entrance 
to headquarters of U. S. Forces on 
south Pacific isle of New Caledonia. 


Australia, including New Britain, the 
northern Solomons and other nearby 
islands, under the name of Northeast 
New Guinea. 

New Guinea has undeveloped depos- 
its of coal, copper, and silver. Rubber, 
coffee, sisal and copra are the leading 
exports. New Guinea is also the only 
Australian territory that contains oil. 


New Britain 


Close to New Guinea is the little is- 
land of New Britain, which is notable 
chiefly for its volcanoes. Rabaul used to 
be the capital of Northeast New 
Guinea. A volcanic eruption in May, 
1937, destroyed the city, and the capi- 
tal was removed to Lae, New Guinea, 
in September, 1941. Rabaul is now one 
of the main Japanese bases in the south- 
west Pacific. 


Solomon Islands 


The Solomons stretch over 900 miles 
of the Pacific, from New Guinea to the 
New-Hebrides. The Japanese have their 
main base at Buin, on Bougainville. The 
Americans are in Tulagi and Guadal- 
canal. 

Before the war, the Solomons were 
sleepy, little volcanic isles. The natives 
were reformed head-hunters. Some of 
them lived by hunting and fishing, some 
worked on the coconut plantations. The 
chief export was copra, from which we 
get glycerin (used in explosives) and 
oil. 


The Solomons were given their name 
by the Spanish explorer Mendana, who 
discovered them in 1567. He either be- 
lieved, or wanted to make other people 
believe, that the gold for Solomon’s 
temple in Jerusalem came from here. 


New Hebrides 
Should the Japanese occupy the New 
Hebrides, southeast of the Solomons, 
they would be able to outflank our 


forces on Guadalcanal. But there are — 


American troops in the New Hebrides. 
Before these Yanks came, there were 
fewer than a thousand white men 
among the 40,000 natives. The New 
Hebrides export copra, coffee and cocoa, 


New Caledonia 


New Caledonia, 250 miles southwest 
of the New Hebrides, is one of the rich- 
est islands in the south Pacific. The cli- 
mate is healthful and one-third of the 
50,000 inhabitants are white. Most of 
them are French, and the island gives 
its allegiance to the Fighting French. 

New Caledonia, which is larger than 
Massachusetts, is the second largest 
producer of nickel in the world. (Can- 
ada is the largest.) In addition, there 
are rich mines of chrome and iron. 

Fiji Islands 

Fiji is at one of the cross roads of 
the Pacific, and is a main stopping point 
on the sea lanes from the United States 
to Australia. Only half of the 200,000 
inhabitants of Fiji are natives. The 
British, who rule the island, brought in 
Indians to develop the sugar and copra 
plantations. Now there are almost as 
many Indians as Fijians on the island. 


Three Lions 















Lo years have elapsed 
since the RAF defeated the 
Luftwaffe and saved Bri- 
tain from invasion. In 
1940, Britain stood alone; 
today Russia and the 
United States are her 
allies. In 1940, Hitler 
could employ his entire 
strength in the west; to- 
day, most of his army and 
air force are fighting in 
Russia. Still, it would be 
a mistake to assume that 
Britain need not worry any 
longer about invasion. 
What Hitler dared not at- 
tempt in 1940, when mas- 
tery of Europe seemed 
within his grasp, he may 
risk in 1943. 

In her early history 
Britain was often invaded. Nearness to 
the continent exposed the island to 
attack. Her many fine navigable rivers 
enabled sea raiders to strike deep into 
the interior. 


Conquest by Caesar 


eThe Roman conqueror, Julius Caesar, 
left us the earliest authentic account of 
the ancient Britons. In 55 B.C. Caesar 
landed in Britain. He fought a second 
campaign the following year. But 
Caesar made no attempt to conquer the 
entire island. After receiving the prom- 
ise of tribute from some of the chief- 
tains he withdrew. The actual conquest 
of Britain was begun by Claudius, in 
43 A.D. It took the Romans forty years 
to subdue the warlike Britons. There 
were repeated uprisings. The most fa- 
mous of these was headed by Queen 
Boadicea, who committed suicide when 
her army was defeated. 

For three centuries the Romans held 
a protective shield over Britain. With 
the decline of Roman power the Brit- 
ons were left defenseless and presently 
other marauders appeared on the scene. 
Bands of Angles, Saxons and Jutes from 
northwestern Europe descended upon 
Britain. At first they came for plunder; 
then for land. The native Britons were 
driven into the mountains of Wales, 
killed, or enslaved. The thin veneer of 
Roman culture quickly disappeared. 





By Philip Dorf 


Author of Visualized History Series 





Britain was invaded successfully in 
1066 by forces of William the Con- 
queror, who defeated King Harold. 


With the passage of time, an Anglo. 
Saxon civilization developed. The 
heathen accepted Christianity and built 
churches and monasteries. Agriculture 
made considerable progress. The stage 
was set for a new invasion. Attracted 
by the wealth of Anglo-Saxon England, 
fierce Vikings from Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden made their way across the 
North Sea. They stole up the rivers in 
their long dragon-prowed boats, burn- 
ing, slaying and looting. After a while, 
the Northmen (whom the English 
called the Danes) brought their f: umilies 
and remained on the land they con- 
quered. 

The famous King of the West Sax- 
ons, Alfred the Great, struggled with 
considerable success against the Danes. 
His successors faced renewed attacks. 


Norman Invasion 


In 1066, England was invaded and 
conquered by William of Normandy. 
The Normans came origin: lly from 
Scandinavia. They conquered a district 
in northern France, settled, and be- 


came thoroughly French. William was 
a cousin of the Anglo-Saxon ruler, Ed- 
ward the Confessor. When Edward died 
childless, William clainted the throne 





BRITAIN AND HER INVADERS 


of England. But the Witan (Council) 
chose a Saxon noble, Earl Harold, as 
king. William immediately prepared to 
seize the crown by force of arms. 

Meanwhile, a third claimant for the 
throne of England had appeared, the 
giant Harold Hardrada of Norway. 
Upon learning that the Norsemen had 
already landed in England, the Eng- 
lish Harold marched against them and 
defeated them 

While these events were taking place 
in the north, William landed unop- 
posed in the south of England. Harold’s 
troops hastened to meet the new threat. 
In the bloody hand-to-hand fight at 
Hastings (or Senlac), the superior dis- 
cipline of the Normans finally pre- 

vailed. Harold fell in battle. William 
was crowned king on Christmas Day, 
1066. 

The Norman conquest was the most 
important single event in English his- 
tory. It gave England a strong central- 
ized government and a new ruling class. 
Thousands of French-speaking Nor- 
mans settled in England. In time the 
two races blended. The fusion of Anglo- 
Saxon culture and Norman culture pro- 
duced modern England. 

There were numerous invasion at- 
tempts in later English history. During 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a French 
fleet sailed for Scotland to aid Mary 
Stuart; but a storm scattered it. In 
1588, the Armada dispatched by Philip 
II of Spain was defeated by superior 
English seamanship. In 1667, a Dutch 
admiral, de Ruyter, sailed up the 
Thames and set fire to English war- 
ships anchored off Chatham. 


Invasion by Louis XIV 


In 1668, William of Orange and his 
wife, Mary, became rulers of England. 
War with France followed. The French, 
after gaining temporary control of the 
Channel, landed a small force on the 
English coast.. A hostile countryside 
soon forced the French commander, 
Tourville, to withdraw to his skips. His 
master, Louis XIV, now prepared for 
invasion in earnest. He assembled an 
army of 30,000 veterans on the French 
coast and set thousands of shipbuilders 
to work building warships and trans- 
ports. This time the British were alert. 
By a smashing victory over the French 
fleet at La Hogue (1692) they wrecked 
Louis’ plans. 

More than a century later, another 
French conqueror, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, looked across the narrow waters 
of the English Channel and made his 
preparations for invasion. Again a great 
naval victory, gained this time by Nel- 
son at Trafalgar, gave Britain security. 
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Tolan report criticizes man- 


power set-up; asks reorgani- 
zation of all war agejcies 


dent Roosevelt to delay for the pres- 
ent any plan to draft workers for es- 
sential civilian and war industry jobs. 
The President agreed last week to let 
members of the Combined Labor Vic- 
tory Committee study the situation fur- 
ther before any compulsory system of 
manpower mobilization is adopted. 

Dozens of serious manpower ques- 
tions remain to be answered. The big- 
gest one involves the problem of build- 
ing a 10,000,000-man Army and Navy 
in 1943, and at the same time keeping 
necessary war industry and farm work- 
ers on the job. 

War Manpower Commissioner Paul 
V. McNutt believes that Congress will 
have to pass a National Service Act 
giving him the power to tell all workers 
where they should work. The Senate 
Military Affairs Committee is now 
studying several bills to draft civilians 
for war work. These bills would take 
manpower control away from Man- 
power Commissioner McNutt and give 
it to Selective Service Director Lewis 
P. Hershey. 

Representative John H. Tolan, chair- 
man of the House committee studying 
the migration of war workers, opposes 
the above plans to mobilize manpower. 
In an important 24-page report, the 
Tolan Committee declared that no addi- 
tional manpower authority should be 
granted until all existing manpower 
agencies were drastically reorganized. 

The Tolan Committee said the pro- 
duction of guns, tanks, planes, and 
ships was being hampered by confusion 
in the War Production Board. The Com- 
mittee demanded a complete reorgani- 
zation of all war agencies. 


ea leaders have persuaded Presi- 


Machinery of Reorganization 


Two days after the Committee’s re- 
port was made public, Representative 
Tolan introduced a bill to set up an Of- 
fice of War Mobilization, headed by a 
Director appointed by the President. 
The bill also would reorganize the vari- 
ous agencies handling war production, 
materials, and manpower. A similar bill 
was introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tors Kilgore and Pepper. 

The Tolan bill provides for: 

I. Director of War Mobilization. He 
would be boss of every phase of the 
war program except the actual fighting. 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace was 
suggested for this new job. The Direc- 
tor would be aided by a Committee on 
Requirements and Program, represent- 
ing the Army, Navy, and a new Office 









Should Our 
War Agencies 
Be Reorganized? 


of Manpower Supply. He also would be 
guided by a Board of Mobilization un- 
der his chairmanship. This Board would 
consist of representatives of labor, in- 
dustry, agriculture, and the public. 

Under the direction of the DWM 
would be four offices, as follows: 

A. Office of Production and Supply. 
This office would take over the duties 
of the War Production Board (WPB), 
and all agencies which are concerned in 
any way with the purchase or produc- 
tion of war equipment. 

WPB Chief Donald M. Nelson re- 
cently has tried to assert his authority 
over all phases of war production. (See 
World Week, September 14-19, page 
8.) But Representative Tolan believes 
that the armed services and the WPB 
still spend too much time quarreling 
over who should control the raw mate- 
rials needed to produce war equipment. 

B. Office of Manpower Supply. This 
office would direct the work of the pres- 
ent War Manpower Commission 
(headed by Mr. McNutt), the present 
Selective Service administration, and a 
new Division of Training and Defer- 
ment. This office would have the final 


. authority (now lacking) to distribute 


anpower among the armed forces, es- 
sential civilian services, farming, and 
war industry. 
Representative Tolan believes that 




















International News Photo 
Mrs. Roosevelt testifying before the 
Tolan Committee. Left to right are: 
Representatives John Tolan (chairman), Carl T. 
Curtis, L. F. Arnold; witnesses are Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Civilian Defense Director James Landis, 
War Manpower Commissioner Paul V. McNvtt. 


the Office of Manpower Supply can see 
to it that each worker is in the right 
job at the right time, and that it may 
never be necessary to pass a law draft- 
ing workers. As a final step short of 
drafting labor, he believes the U.S. 
Employment Service (now a part of the 
War Manpower Commission) could be 
given complete control of all htring of 
war workers. It could direct workers to 
areas where jobs were plentiful and 
keep them out of areas where jobs 
were scarce. 

What would happen to the Selective 
Service System under the Tolan bill? 
Representative Tolan would permit the 
6,500 local draft boards to continue re- 
cruiting men for the Army. The boards 
would decide whether a man should be 
drafted or deferred because of depend- 
ents. But Representative Tolan does not 
think that draft board members have 
the ability to judge whether a: man 
should be deferred because of his serv- 
ices in war industry. So he would’ turn 
this job over to special occupational 
deferment boards. 

C. Office of Technological Mobiliza- 
tion. This office would organize our 
scientists for the job of dovelonial new 
weapons of war and finding new 
methods to speed war production. 

D. Office of Economie Stabilization. 
Although his powers are tremendous, 
Director . of Economic Stabilization 
Byrnes does not have direct control over 
WPB Chief Donald M. Nelson or Man- 
power Commissioner Paul V. McNutt. 
Representative Tolan’s bill would “or- 
der” the various war agencies to follow 
the Director’s policies. 











By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


going to be right back here in 
Washington helping me run it.” 
President Roosevelt is the speaker. 
The time is several years ago. The man 
he is talking to is Admiral William D. 
Leahy, now chief of staff to the Com- 
Seander-in. Chief of the Army and Navy. 
Since that time Admiral Leahy be- 
came Ambassador Leahy and went to 
Vichy, France, where he worked tire- 
lessly, if ineffectually, trying to keep 
the delicate balance of relationships be- 
tween Petain’s government and. the 
United States. His job reaching a stand- 
still when the pro-Nazi Laval returned 
to power, the Admiral was recalled to 
America. For the past few months he 
has been steadily moving into promi- 
nence as the real hand at the controls 
of all U.S. military operations. 


q Be if we ever have a war, you're 
a 


May Live in White House 


Back in Washington, Admiral Leahy, 
whose wife died in France shortly be- 
fore his return here, has been living 
quietly with his daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
William H. Leahy, and his small grand- 
son, Robert Beale Leahy. 

Lieut. Commander Leahy, the Ad- 
miral’s son, is assistant naval attache to 
Ambassador John Winant in London. 
Reports are that Admiral Leahy will 
soon take up residence at the White 
House, where he now spends most of 
his time. 

In his most recent fireside chat to the 
nation, President Roosevelt emphasized 
the importance of Admiral Leahy’s post 
when he was describing the activities 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff of the 
United States and Great Britain 

Admiral Leahy is actually the boss of 
this top group, the American members 
of which include General George C. 
Marshall as Army Chief of Staff, Ad- 
miral E. J. King as Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States Fleet and 
Chief of Naval Operations, and Lieut. 
General H. H. Arnold as Commanding 
General of the Army Air Forces. 

Last July when President Roosevelt 








mtional News Phot« 


Admiral Leahy 


The President's “personal chief of staff’ 


indicated that the 67-year-old retired 
Admiral would serve as his personal 
“chief of staff,” no one here knew ex- 
actly what that meant. In fact Mr. 
Roosevelt confused Admiral Leahy’s 
status further by describing him as his 
“leg man.”* Three months later it had 
become clear that Admiral Leahy was 
the President’s “military mind” and the 
actual, if not official, head of the United 
Nations’ board of strategy. 

The British members of this board 
include Field Marshal Sir John Dill, 
Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, 
Lieut. General G. N. Macready, and 
Air Marshal D. C. S. Evill. 

The body known as the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff was established on Feb- 
ruary 6 of this year, and its purpose 
was announced as “to insure complete 
coordination of the war effort of Great 
Britain and the United States, includ- 
ing the production and distribution of 
war supplies and to provide for full 
British and American collaboration with 
the United Nations now associated in 
prosecution of the war against the Axis 
powers. 

That authority is pretty sweeping and 


*leg man. One who gathers information 
from various sources and reports it to his 
chief. A newspaper reporter, especially orf® 
who goes to the scene of the event and 
telephones the details to a re-write man in 
the newspaper office. 


CIVICS AND GOVERNMENT 


all-inclusive. Admiral Leahy has gone 


ahead and steadily implemented it by 
definite and vigorous action. He has 
taken literally the powers which are 
further described as follows: “In opera- 
tions where the United States has sole 
or primary responsibility, the joint 
United States Chiefs eof Staff are 
charged with the strategic conduct of 
the war.” 


Board of Strategy 


This Board of Strategy, as it has un- 
officially been termed, is on the job 
every day. Its sessions, held in the 
attractive white marble building on 
Constitution Avenue which formerly 
housed the United States Public Health 
Service and the Surgeon General's office, 
run for hours at times. Its recommenda- 
tions are specific and are the dynamo 
of war action. The White House and 
Downing Street have the final okay. 
But not one of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staffs’ recommendations has yet to be 
turned down by either Mr. Roosevelt 
or Mr. Churchill. 

At the same time Admiral Leahy’s 
board has not hesitated to overrule sug- 
gestions for action that have been made 
to it—even when those suggestions have 
come from Mr. Churchill himself. 

Admiral Leahy is a quiet, almost 
taciturn man, in appearance slightly on 
the somber side. He is forthright in 
manner and direct in speech. He gets on 
splendidly with his associates. 

It is not possible in this article to 
discuss matters of military strategy. We 
shall have to watch the events them- 
selves unfold in order to know what 
Admiral Leahy and his associates are 
planning. But there is every indication 
that we may not have to wait long to 
see some major decisions carried into 
major action. 

The United Nations are moving from 
defense to offense as the winter of 1942 
approaches. Big events are in the mak- 
ing. The talk of a second front itself 
implies not one focused and concen- 
trated drive across the Channel. It may 
mean several. simultaneous moves 
stretching all the way from Dakar in 
the south to Norway in the north. 

One cannot be in Washington these 
days without realizing the tension in 
the air. The long months of preparation 
and of patient waiting are drawing to 
an end. Action lies ahead. This is the 
pattern which Admiral Leahy is quietly 
and steadily working on with General 
Marshall, Admiral King, General Ar- 
nold; and their Allied associates. 


TO STEP UP WAR 
STAMP PURCHASE! 
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American [ron and Steel Institute 


Map shows location of Japan’s iron and steel centers, and sources of supply for raw materials. 


JAPANESE STEEL CRISIS 


NITED NATIONS military ob- 

servers in China believe that 

Japan will be knocked out in the 
Pacific before the war in Europe is 
ended. They base their opinions on two 
major factors: (a) Japan’s shipping 
shortage; (b) and her lack of raw mate- 
rials for making steel. 

The rapid territorial gains which 
Japan made at the beginning of the war 
were all far from Japan proper. It was 
necessary for Japan to set up and keep 
open an elaborate system of sea com- 
munications spread over an area of 
7,000 miles. 

But the shipping losses inflicted on 
Japan by Allied naval and air action 
have been extremely high. Japan’s abil- 
ity to replace these losses, both in mer- 
chant ships and warships, may be near- 
ing exhaustion. 

Even before the war, ship construc- 





tion was one of Japan’s main problems. 
None of the Japanese conquests has 
yielded enough iron ore for Japan to be 
able to increase ship construction. 

The Japanese steel industry probably 
can obtain most of its coal, limestone 
and tungsten requirements from mines 
within the Japanese homeland. But 
there is an insufficient production of 
iron ore, manganese, chromium and 
nickel. 

Mines in Japan, Korea and Manchu- 
kuo can produce only about 20 per cent 
of the iron ore needed to keep the Japa- 
nese steel industry running at capacity; 
only about 20 per cent of the manga- 
nese ore required; and only 10 per cent 
of the chromium ore required. Nickel 
is not mined in either Japan, Korea or 
Manchukuo. 

Before Pearl Harbor, Japan imported 
nearly 80 per cent of her annual iron 





ore requirements trom China, Malaya 
and the Philippines. Japan’s iron ore 
requirements are still supplied from 
these sources, but shipments must pass 
through waters in which American subs 
are on the job. 

Ninety per cent of Japan’s annual 
chromium needs came principally from 
India, South Africa, New Caledonia and 
the Philippines. Of these sources, only 
the Philippines is today open to Japan. 

The main source of Japan’s nickel 
supply has been New Caledonia. But 
Allied occupation has cut off this source 
of supply. (See page 7, this issue. ) 

It is probable, from an analysis of the 
Japanese steel] and iron production since 
1930, that most of the scrap imported 
from the U. S. by Japan during the past 
ten years may today be constituting a 
stockpile for the Japanese steel indus- 
try. But stockpiles don’t last forever 
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ARFIATION ... : 


The Beginnings of Flight 


AN dreamed of wings long 
before he found them. We 
usually think of aviation as 


the product of our own 20th cen- 
tury—but the truth is that aviation 
had a long background before our 
century began. 

Flying has been the subject of 
countless legends, throughout his- 
tory. The Ancient Greeks had their 
story of Daedalus and Icarus, who 
flew on wings made of feathers and 
wax. According to the legend, Icarus 
flew too near the sun, the wax of his 
wings melted, and he fell into the 
sea and was drowned. 

The first man who made a sciene 
tific study of flying was Roger Bacon, 
the English friar. In the year 1250, 
he described a lighter-than-air craft 
that he thought would fly: “It must 
be a large hollow globe of coppet 
or other suitable material: it must 
be wrought extremely thin, to cause 
it to be as light as possible. It should 
be launched from elevated 
point into the atmosphere, where it 
will float like a vessel on water.” 


some 


LIGHTER-THAN-AIR FLIGHT 


Bacon did not try to put his idea 
into practice. More than five 
ries passed before two French broth 
ers, Joseph and Etienne Montgolfier, 
pioneered in the flving of lighter- 
than-air craft (balloons). 
curious crowd, Frenchmen 
sent up a balloon filled with hot air 
from a tray of coals carrie 
neath. It astounded the 
by rising to a height of mor 
mile. 

Two other Frenchmen, the Rob 
erts brothers, produced a hydrogen 
filled balloon which made a success 
ful flight. Some peasants thought this 
balloon was a messenger of the 
Devil, and attacked. it with pitch- 
forks as it was landing. One specta 
tor of this event was Benjamin 
Franklin. He said that the balloon 
would “some day serviceable 
to the wants of society.’ 

In 1783 the Montgolfier brothers 
sent a sheep, a rooster, and a duck 
aloft in a basket suspended from a 
balloon. These were the first living 


centu 


Betore a 
these 


1 under 


spectators 


e than a 


pore 


creatures to ascend in a man-made 
aircraft. 

The King of France declined the 
honor of being the first man to fly. 
That honor went to Pilatre de 
Rozier, who stayed up for four hours, 
and said that the experience was 
“intensely thrilling.” 


HEAVIER-THAN-AIR FLIGHT 

Now let us go back a few cen- 
turies, in order to see how heavier- 
than-air flight (planes) developed. 
The first man who studied this prob- 
lem scientifically was the Italian 
genius, Leonardo da Vinci. About 
the time that Columbus was discov- 
ering America, he designed an “orni- 
thopter,” in imitation of a bird. It 
was a set of flapping wings attached 
to the human ‘body by stirrups and 
pulleys. 

Da Vinci also designed a 
copter’"—a set of rotating 
mounted on a vane to lift the 
vertically. 

None of da Vinci's planes ever 
Hew. The ornithopter scheme fasci- 
inventors for centuries, but 
the Happing “bird-wings” could not 
be made to fly. 


“heli- 
wings 
ma- 
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A more important advance toward ~ 


true airplane flight was that of Sir 
George Cayley, 
Englishman. He turned his attention 
to the gliding and soaring of birds, 
rather than their flapping. He oon- 
structed a cardboard model of a 
bird which was really the first model 
airplane. ; 

During the 19th century, gliding 
progressed rapidly. The “Father of 
Gliding” was Otto Lilienthal, a Ger- 
man engineer. He made more than 
2,000 successful flights. 

Another leader was Octave Cha- 
nute, born in France, who emigrated 
to the United States and became a 
civil engineer. Chanute was famous 
as a bridge-builder when he turned 
to gliders. 

Chanute’s experiments were 
studied eagerly by two brothers of 
Dayton, Ohio—Wilbur and Orville 
Wright. They made many experi- 
ments with gliders , and developed a 
rudder, gasoline engine, and pro- 
peller. 

On Dec. 17, 1903, on the sand 
dunes of Kitty Hawk, N. C., the 
Wright Brothers launched the first 
self-powered flight of a heavier-than- 
air craft. Four fishermen and a U. S. 
Coast Guardsman watched as the 
quivering biplane took off under the 
power of its 32-horsepower engine. 
This flight lasted just 12 seconds, 
but they were 12 seconds that 
changed the world! 

















DE HAVILLAND 
“MOSQUITO” 


a“ 


quito, 


Wooden plane makes good! Above is first 
photo of sensational new De Havilland “Mos- 
a British reconnaissance bomber. It is 
constructed of wood, powered by two Rolls 


Royce engines, armed with four 20-mm. cannon and four .303 machine 
guns. Has been in recent raids on cities of Occupied France and Germany. 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Britain and Her Invaders—p. 8 


The question of invasion of Britain 
has not recently been so prominent in 
the news as it was in 1940. However, 
as Mr. Dorf points out in his article, it 
is still a possibility, perhaps an even 
stronger one as Hitler is driven closer 
and closer to desperation. The fact that 
Britain was invaded often in her early 
history may have some bearing on pres- 
ent discussions of the danger which 
exists. Pupils will want to discuss the 
circumstances which make a modern 
invasion more difficult than those of 
early times. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why might Hitler be willing to 
risk an invasion in 1943? What chances 
do you think he would have of succeed- 
ing? 

2. Give some geographical factors 
which made invasion of Britain in early 
days a practicable venture. 

3. Why was Caesar’s British occupa- 
tion not an actual conquest? 

4. In what part of England might 
one expect today to find traces of the 
people who were the island’s earliest 
inhabitants? Why? 

5. From what basic stock did the 
Anglo-Saxon civilization develop? 

6. Who were the Vikings? Where did 
they come from? 

7. In what way did the Vikings differ 
from the Normans? 

8. Why was the Norman conquest so 
important? 

9. Can you explain why so many 
British victories have been won at sea? 


Should Our War Agencies 
Be Reorganized?—p. 9 


Is our war production problem 
straightening out? This is a question 
which all citizens would like to have 
answered. That there has been a prob- 
lem, no one denies. But getting informa- 
tion on just what the ramifications of 
the problem are is more difficult. In this 
article the recommendations of the 


Tolan committee are set forth clearly. 
Explain what this committee is and 
what: the investigative powers of Con- 
gress are. It will be valuable to have 
pupils understand just what the bill in- 
troduced by Representative Tolan in- 





volves. They should be encouraged to 
comment on its various provisions. The 
levers of government lie in the hands 
of awakened public opinion. Therefore, 
anything wre ke can do to arouse an 
active interest and to promote construc- 
tive criticism will aid democracy. 
Questions for Discussion: 


1. Does it seem to you that some such 
recommendations as those of the Tolan 
committee are necessary? Why? 

2. How would present agencies be 
affected by the passage of Mr. Tolan’s 
a ig bill? Estimate the value of 
such effects. 

3. What seems to limit the efficiency 
of present agencies now? Does the sug- 
gested bill eliminate these difficulties? 
Are any new difficulties created by the 
bill? Are such difficulties of greater or 
less magnitude than those which now 
exist? 

4. How could a Director of War Mo- 
bilization solve some of the vexing prob- 
lems of war production and manpower? 

5. Mention some other examples of 
centralizing vast, sweeping powers in 
one officer or agency. Have such cen- 
tralizations been successful? 


Suggested Activity: 

Very often people—young people 
especially—are inclined to neglect the 
news of development within the nation, 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Owing to the Thanksgiving re- 
cess, no issue of World Week will 
be published for the week of. No- 
vember 23-28. The next issue will 
appear November 30. 


COMING 
(November 30-December 5 Issue) 


United Nations Victory in North 
Africa May Become “Second Front.” © 

The Food Shortage Problem: Ra- 
tioning Is Coming. 

Poland and the Baltic States: 
Pawns in the War. 

Pan-Americana: Venezuela: the 
Oil Republic. 

Inside Washington: The Supreme 
Court. 

Builders of America: John Mar- 
shall (picture biography). 

Aviation: Aerodynamics. 














even though they have a direct and 
vital effect upon the war, for the more 
 maseig stories of fighting at the 
ront. If pupils could be made to realize 
the importance of such plans as this one, 
and if they could be made to recognize 
the excitement and suspense which sur- 
round activity on such measures, they 
might come to have a more effective 
interest in civics and government. To 
stimulate such interest in the bill, it 
might be a good idea to form debate 
teams in favor of and opposed to - 
sage of the bill. Choose personnel of 
these teams arbitrarily and let the pupils 
have a consultation period for compiling 
their arguments. po emamies to act as 
secretary and to jot down significant 
points made on both sides. Then have 
pupils watch the papers to see what 
action is taken on the bill. Com 
arguments in House and Senate with 
those presented in class debate. 


The Fighting Balkans—p. 14 


The Nazi occupation of Albania, 
Yugoslavia, and Greece is shown in this 
article to be far from a haphazard con- 
quest. It was part of the campaign 
against British power in the Mediter- 
ranean, brought on by the Axis failure 
to achieve a quick victory over the 
British Isles. Greece’s strategic bases 
were needed by the Axis in their at- 
tempt to sever the lifeline leading to the 
richest sections of the British Empire. 
By occupying Yugoslavia and Albania, 
Germany completed her encirclement of 
Greece and became master of the Euro- 
pean continent—ready and able to turn 
on Russia. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Yugoslavia, Albania, and Greece 
are all mountainous countries. Do you 
think this is the chief reason why their 
guerrilla warfare has been so successful? 

2. The government, art, and litera- 
ture of ancient Greece were highly de- 
veloped. Have the government, art and 
literature of modern countries made an 
improvements on these Greek stand- 
ards? 

3. Who was responsible for creating 
the democratic form of government? 

4. How long did the Turks hold the 
seacoast of Albania? 

5. What happened to King Zog of 
Albania when Italy conquered that 


country? 
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Aviation—p. 12 

The history of aeronautics reaches 
back much r than most people 
_ realize. Ber ils might compile early 
stories about human flight. 

Consult T. Bullfinch, The Age of Fable; 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales; Barry 
and Hanna, Wonder Flights of Long 
or any good history of aviation. 
i ieiiste® anthologies of legends, 
37% and stories about flight, consult 
N. Cohen’s Flying High and E. A. 
aa. Wings for You (Macmillan, 


Pel whose imaginations are kin- 
y this article will enjoy Bag of 
Smoke, by Lonzo Anderson (Viking 
Press, $2. 60). This is the story of those 
of aviation, the brothers Mont- 

, and of their balloons, from the 

‘adame Thibault, which was only three 
feet , to the epoch-making Reveil- 
lon III. It is an accurate, humorous and 
inspiring story—and most appealing of 
all to pupils—it is true! 

The material for this article was pre- 
pared by Devon Francis of the Pan- 
American Airways System. Mr. Francis 
was formerly Aviation Editor of the As- 
sociated Press and president of the 
Aviation Writers’ Association. 


Questions for Discussion: 
1. What was wrong with Roger 
ae description of a flying globe? 
tm had lived in the day s of the 
t brothers, would you have 
es ame to be the first person to go 
up in a balloon? Why or oe not? 
8. Who made the first balloon ascen- 
sion from American soil? 
4, What is an aileron? 
5. How long did the first flight of the 
Wright brothers’ biplane last? 
6. What delayed the development of 
heavier-than-air craft until the days of 


the Wrights? 


Suggested Exercise: 
Construct a time line to show the 
of aviation from Roger Bacon 
to World War I. List important specula- 
tions and inventions. 


For Further Investigation: 

Make a series of drawings or con- 
struct models of early types of airplanes. 
Consult S. P. Johnson, Horizons Un- 
limited; or Hodgins and Magoun, Sky 
High; or any encyclopedia. 

South Pacific Battleground—p. 7 


The map on page 6 is an azimuthal 

drawn as though seen 

on the arved | from a position 

above the North Pole. Be sure that 

understand this, so that they 

not be confused as to areas or dis- 

tances or by the distorted shapes of 

some of.the countries remote from the 

a. The black circles show places dis- 
cussed in the article. 





Have all pupils locate on the map the 
six islands or island groups mentioned 
in the article. Then raise these ques- 
tions: 

1. Why is control of these islands so 
vital? 

2. What further advantage would the 
United .Nations gain by complete con- 
trol of these islands? 

8. How does warfare in these areas 
differ from that in Russia or Libya, and 
what special problems of supply and 
equipment must be met? 


Exercises for the Entire Class: 


List in four parallel columns the 
names of these islands, principal towns 
and other important points, strategic 
significance, resources. 

Compare the map on page 6 with a 
standard (Mercator or polyconic projec- 
tion) map of the same area in order to 
get a different idea of distances and 
shapes. Show how Nazi and Japanese 
forces have virtually encircled certain 
areas of Europe and Asia. Why are the 
Aleutian Islands important? 


Builders of America—p. 13 


Without Jefferson, the new-born 
American government would have 
lacked the faith in human nature which 
has made the United States a. haven for 
oppressed peoples from all parts of the 
world. It was Jefferson who asserted in 
the Declaration of Independence that 
“all men are created equal”—the prin- 
ciple upon which he believed all gov- 
ernments should be based. 

The present essentially democratic 
character of American society is the 
finest tribute to Jefferson's success. Even 
after independence had been won, the 
states were far from democratic as re- 
gards the rights of the people. Only 
Jefferson’s tireless battle for religious 
freedom, education, and suffrage for the 
masses changed these conditions. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. How would the U. S. be affected 
today if Louisiana still belonged to 
France? 

2. What three things did Jefferson 
think were his greatest contributions? 

3. What reasons had he for these 
choices? What other contributions did 
he make? 

4. What five important offices did he 
hold? 

5. What area did the Louisiana Pur- 
chase cover? What was its cost? 

6. Were — alive today, would 
he favor a loose or a strict interpreta- 
tion of our Constitution? Why? 

7. What was the Sedition Act? 

8. How many stars and stripes did 
the American flag have when Louisiana 
became a part of the U. S.? 

Interesting short biographies of Jef- 
ferson are: Agar, The People’s Choice, 
pp. 51-71; S. Bolton, Famous American 


Statesmen, pp. 53-78; W. E. Dodd, 
Statesmen of the Old South, pp. 1-90. 


For Further Investigation: 

How did the city of Washington be- 
come the capital of the United States? 
Consult J. T. Faris, When America Was 
Young, chapter 7; I. N. McFee, How 
Our Government Is Run, chapter 1; A. 
Johnson, Jefferson and His Colleagues, 
chapter 1; or M. C. Crawford, Romantic 
Days in the Early Republic, chapter 3. 


Map Study: Turkey—p. 2 

Pupils should be referred to previous 
articles presenting information about 
Turkey: in World Week for Sept. 28- 
Oct. 3, 1942, the article on page 7, 
“Near East—Bridge to Three Conti- 
nents”; and for Oct. 5-10, page 8, “The 
Dardanelles.” 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. What are the countries ordinarily 
spoken of as the “Middle East”? 

2. Why do the Nazis especially de- 
sire to gain footholds in the Caucasus? 
3. What is the capital of Turkey? 

4. What is the importance of the 
island of Crete? 

5. After studying the map, point out 
how Turkey is likely to be drawn into 
the war. 


Japanese Steel Crisis—p. 11 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why are Japanese shipping losses 
such a threat to her meal 

2. Why do many Sais her ability 
to replace these losses may be nearing 
exhaustion? 

8. Show on the ma 
looks for most of its coal, 
tungsten. For iron ore, 
chromium and nickel. 

4. What has made it difficult for 
Japan to continue importation of sup- 
plies from conquered areas? 


Malta’s Might—p. 23 

The newspapers have periodically 
carried stories concerning the heroic de- 
fense of Malta. Pupils will be interested 
in following its fortunes and those of 
Pilot Officer George Buerling in future 
newspaper stories and news broadcasts. 
An interesting article on the civilian de- 
fense of Malta will be found in the 
September, 1942, issue of American 
Magazine, page 33: “Five Floors Under 
Hell,” by Alex McCormack as told to 
Robert St. John. 


where Japan 
limestone and 
manganese, 





Key to Victory Quiz—p. 16 
1. 1l-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-a; 5-b; 6-c; 7-b; 8-b; 


9-b; 10-c. 

2. 1-F; 2-F; 3-0; 4-F; 5-O; 6-O; 7-O; 
8-F; 9-O; 10-F. 

8. 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 5-T; 6-F; 7-T 
8-F; 9-T; 10-T. 

4. 1-d; 2-c; 3-b; 4-e; 5-a. 

5. 3;.5, 2 1,-4. 

6. 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T; 6-F; 7-T; 
8-F; 9-T; 10-T. 
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"November 16-21, 1942 


History Is Taught 


MERICAN teachers of history and 
A social studies have always been 
interested in educating for citizenship. 
The war has brought a new focusing 
of public opinion on the question of 
how best to teach our young people to 
become patriotic citizens. 

One school of thought on the subject 
holds that a differentiation exists be- 
tween “social studies” and “history.” 
The supporters of this theory maintain 
that there is not, in our public schools, 
enough teaching of American history. 
They demand more legislation making 
such teaching compulsory. 

The opponents of this school of 
thought maintain that the social studies 
include American history, and that it is 
thoroughly stressed in all modern high 
schools. They object to the accusation 
that our schools are not doing enough 
teaching along this line. 

Social Education for October, 1942, 
contains a pertinent editorial on this 
subject. It is written by Erling M. Hunt, 
editor of the publication, which is the 
official organ of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. Dr. Hunt is a 
member of the history department of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He says, in part: 

“... they [the supporters of more Amer- 
ican history] . . . assume that the ignorance 
of American history which we all deplore 
lies in the quantity of teaching that is > rag 
that it can be remedied by simple statutory 
agro The diagnosis is wrong. The 
ifficulty lies rather in the quality of our 
American history teaching. . . . They also 
ignore the fact that increasing attention has 
been given to American literature, which is, 
like history, a source of that unity and 

triotism which . . . [we] . . . desire to 

ve developed.” 

Dr. Hunt suggests that one of the diffi- 


5 culties lies in the fact that we have been 


teaching actually more than can be assimi- 


© lated. Furthermore, he points out, inade- 
| quate professional preparation of teachers 
fis partly to blame. “Courses in history 
@ alone do not adequately prepare those who 
™ Will teach history; professional programs 
® for teachers should include literature, gov- 


| emment, economics, sociology—the _ list 
S could be further extended—as well as his- 
p tory... . Some guidance as to what is 


: important, some systematic attention to pri- 
| Mary and secondary accounts, some train- 
ing in historical method are needed. 


“If professors of American history wish 


f to develop better appreciation of our na- 
§ tion's past, they can help determine what 
Sthould be taught and help prepare mate- 
piials suitable to the various needs of our 
[Mow unselected high school population. If 
peducational associations and school admin- 
“Btrators wish to strengthen the teaching of 


"American history, they can profitably direct 
Meir attention to professional standards, to 
me appointment of qualified teachers, and 
o providing of adequate teaching ma- 
als. 
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In Classroom 
Orders of 
15 or more 


THIS BOOK in the hands of students this fateful 
yeor will help make them well informed citizens 
with a proper understanding of their country’s 
part in the great war for survival. It will help 
the teacher to clarify the bewildering confusion of 
war ideas in the student's mind. 


FEATURES of This Complete 
64 Page War Handbook & Atlas 


The War's Causes 

Between The Two Wars 
Distance—Axis Ally 

Pictorial Charts 

Weapons & Strategy 

The Middle East 

Progress of the War 

Tho War's Leaders 

Our War Aims 

Far East Section 

Large Basic Maps 

Victory Quiz 

Specially prepared by the editors of SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES for the teachers and students of 
American schools. 


64 pages—iilustrated with 17 basic maps— 
some in color—25 war photographs—Easy-to 
tand charts—size 8Y2" x 11". 
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OFF THE PRESS | 


New Publications of Interest to Alert Teachers 


The Victory Center, with headquarters 
at 745 Fifth Avenue, New York City, is a 
clearing-house for ideas which may help to 
win the war. These ideas are contributed 
by civilians, with the aim of increasing 
public safety, building morale, and im- 
proving the efficiency of the nation at war. 
The Center is a non-governmental agency 
which hopes to encourage creative think- 
ing along victory lines. Citizens often do 
not know how and where to present ideas. 
At Victory Center ideas received will be 
tested and, if found practical, referred to 
the proper authorities for putting them into 
effect. Any plan, other than an invention 
or a question of military strategy, that 
would further our war-effort is a war- 
winning idea, according to the Victory 
Center. Awards for suitable ideas are pre- 
sented to the contributors. A booklet pre- 
senting further information may be secured 
from the Center, at above address. 

°° 7 — 


The American Council of Education re- 
cently appointed a Committee on Youth 
Problems to implement the work of the 
American Youth Commission. The Com- 
mission, which was appointed in 1935 to 
survey and recommend solutions for the 
problems of young people between the 
ages of 16 and 24, published a general 
report in January, 1942, called Youth and 
the Future. Its work has now been termi- 
nated for lack of funds, but the newly 
appointed Committee will continue the 
program. The Committee issues a regular 
Bulletin, free to agencies and individuals 
interested in youth. It will be sent on appli- 
cation to the headquarters of the Com- 
mittee at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. Bulletin contains articles, book re- 
views, list of publications, etc. 


o . 2 


A Review of Arithmetic, by Zens L. 
Smith, assistant professor of mathematics, 
University of Chicago, is a practical, self- 
instructing work-book for a_ refresher 
course in arithmetic. Particularly valuable 
in the light of recently discovered mathe- 
matical deficiencies on the part of military 
trainees. Copies may be secured for twenty- 
five cents ond the Institute of Military 
Studies, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

° o ° 

Better Rural Careers, by Paul W. Chap- 
man (Science Research Associates, 1700 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 96c), is a book 
designed to be read by children from 
sixth grade up, to interest them in the 
farm as an active, worth-while career. Out- 
lines the many types of occupational oppor- 
tunities to be found on farms. Illustrated. 


oO co 


As the Twig Is Bent, by Richard Welling 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $3.00), is autobiog- 
raphy of a lifetime fighter for democracy 
in the schools. Still active as head of the 
National Self Government Committee at 
the age of 84, Mr. Welling is largely re- 
sponsible for self-government movements 





in American schools. This book tells of his 4 
experiences in two wars, in practicing the 
law, and in New York politics for the past 
sixty-odd years. ‘ 





Subject Guide to Reference Books, by 
Herbert S. Hirshberg, Dean, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, published by the American Library 
Association, Chicago, at $4.00. Provides an 
alphabetic subject guide to books needed 
in libraries for answering reference ques- 
tions. Each subject is subdivided into units 
with cross-reference. 

7 ae a 

Understanding Myself, by Roy E. Dick- 
erson (Association Press, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City, $2.00). Provides © 
reader with an opportunity to take a good } 
look at himself, find out why he does 
things. and learn how to improve his per- 
sonality. A practical application of psy- 
chology, mental hygiene and counseling by 
a man who has worked with young poor 
for many years. Written in an informal, 
easy-to-understand style which young peo- 
ple will readily read. 








The American Library Association, 520 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has pub- 
lished a bulletin for October, 1942, on 
America and the war. It is titled “This Is 
Our War,” and was written by Dr. Fem 
Long, of the Cleveland Public Library. 
The article is a commentary and list of 
books, pamphlets, and other materials to 
aid in understanding the war and in con- 
tributing to the peace. Single copies, 25¢; 
10 copies, $1; 25 for $2; 50 for $3; 100 
for $5. 

o ° ° 

The Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 236 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has issued a 
catalogue titled “Technical Books on All 
Subjects.” Catalogue contains descriptions, 
prices and other information concerning | 
the company’s publications on aeronautics, 
architecture, bacteriology, chemistry, elec: 7 
tricity, machinery, mathematics, etc. 


° G © 


Junior Programs, Incorporated, is now | 
presenting in schools throughout the coun- 7 
try “Doodle Dandy of the U. S. A.,” a 
musical play based on the theme of the 
“four freedoms.” The play was written by 
Saul Lancourt, with dances by Ted Shawa 
and music by Elie Siegmeister. Information 
concerning ocesten may be secured b 
writing Junior Programs, Inc., 45 W. 57t 
Street, New York City. 


a ° 


Your Career in Transportation, by Not- 
man V. Carlisle (E. P. Dutton & Co, 
$2.00) is an authoritative survey of g 
entire transportation field, including ait] 
lines, railroads, shipping concerns, bus § 
companies, and favr + 08 firms. Illustrated | 
with Ee Contains list of airlines > 
and railroads and a bibliography. Intended” 
to offer occupational pr, for young” 


people. 
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JEFFERSON JOINED PATRICK HENRY AND GEORGE} 
| (1743-1826) | ssson iw rue cause oF democracy m AMERICA| 
AGAINST KING GEORGE, WAS GIVEN THE HONOR ; 
i He Trusted the People ° OF WRITING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
g the ip FOR THE SUPPORT OF THIS A, 
"Past HOMAS JEFFERSON’S Serv- government of, by and forthe W jm A ARM RELIANCE NW THE Proper MG 
: hi k hi | Sry d F DIVINE PROVIDENCE, WE Moryazy yy" W 
ices to his country rank him people, religious freedom, an e £10 EACH —. OUR 
. J . _ 74 IND 
; by among our greatest men. He education, were more impor NES OA oeapoor 
wal was Governor of Virginia, Sec- _ tant. Before his death he asked NOW, YOU'VE HEARD (7 
brary retary of State in Washington’s _ that only these words be placed MOMS Tha 
=e first cabinet, Vice President, on his tomb: . SOUND? 
ual Ambassador to France, and “Here was buried Thomas 
units President of the United States Jefferson, Author of the Dec- 
for two terms. laration of Independence, of 
Dick: Jefferson did not place great the Statute of Virginia for Re- 
dison importance on his offices. He ligious Freedom, and Father 
oil felt that his efforts to advance of the University of Virginia.” 
does IN 1798, THE FEDERALIST PARTY IN CONGRESS SOUGHT TO 
eS SILENCE REPUBLICAN CRITICS BY PASSING THE SEDITION 
ra ACT FORBIDDING ANYONE TO SAY, WRITE OR PUBLISH ANY- 
eople THING AGAINST THE*GOVERNMENT. f To 
rmal, Xs \ 
HERMAN HAS TUST AS — THE PEOPLE DID TURN AGAINST THE FEDERAL 
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Albanian soldier shown above wears 
Z for King Zog on his cap. Many 
Albanian troops continued to fight 
the Italians as guerrilla warriors. 


YUGOSLAVIA — LAND OF CHETNIKS 


UGOSLAVIA was created after 

World War I, by putting to- 

gether Serbia, Montenegro, and 
five provinces of the old Austro-lun- 
garian Empire —the provinces of 
Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia, Herzego- 
vinia, and Dalmatia. 

The new nation was called at first 
The Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. Later its name was 
changed to Yugoslavia (meaning 
Land of the South Slavs). 

The first King of Yugoslavia was 
Alexande: I. While on a visit to 
France in 1934, he was assassinated 
by Croats who desired independence 
from Yugoslavia. 

Alexander's will provided that his 
young son Peter should become King 
when he reached the age of 18. Un- 
til that time Prince Pau! (the King’s 
cousin) should rule the nation as 
Regent. 

On March 1, 1941, Hitler ordered 
Yugoslavia to join the Axis. Prince 
Paul yielded to this demand, but his 
people would not stand for it. They 
revolted, marching through the 
streets and shouting: “It is better to 
go to war than join the Axis!” Prince 
Paul fled the country, and Peter 
(who was 17%) was crowned King. 
He appointed General Dusan Simo- 
vitch as his Prime Minister, and pre- 
pared to resist the Nazis. 

Hitler invaded Yugoslavia on 


The Fighfing 


April 6, 1941. The Luftwaffe started 
huge fires in Belgrade, the capital, 
and bombed the young King’s pal- 
ace. The Yugoslav army was no 
match for the German Panzer divi- 
sions, and was quickly defeated. King 
Peter and General Simovitch fled to 
London, where they set up a Yugo- 
slav Government-in-Exile. 

Even while the Germans were oc- 
cupying beaten Yugoslavia, men 
called Chetniks were gathering in 
the mountains and forests of the 
back country, preparing to fight 
guerrilla war against the invaders. 
The Chetniks have a long fighting 
history. When Turkey ruled in the 
Balkans, they were a secret band 
who resisted the Turks. During 
World War I, they aided the Allies 
by guerrilla war against Austria- 
Hungary 

The Germans and Italians have 
been forced to send out thousands 
of troops against the Chetniks. Regu- 
lar battles are fought. These are not 
small skirmishes— during one battle 


BALKANS 


YUGOSLAVIA 
ALBANIA 
GREECE 


in southern Bosnia, 2,000 Axis troops 
were killed in two days. 

After the Yugoslav Army was de- 
feated, many of the soldiers and offi- 
cers went to the mountains to join 
the Chetniks. One of these officers, 
Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch, became 
leader of the Chetniks. 


DEFIANT LITTLE ALBANIA 
Albania is a small nation — no 
larger than New Hampshire and 
Vermont. Benito Mussolini decided 
that it was just the right size for his 
army to attack. 
On April 7, 1939, the Italian Fas- 


Map shows Yugoslavia, Albania, Greece. Dodecanese Islands are Greek. 
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Four Free Greeks in photo above are 
pilots of the First Greek Fighter 
Squadron, stationed in Egypt. They 
fly Hurricanes with the RAF. 


cists invaded Albania. The little na- 
tion was conquered in a few days, 
and was made a part of Mussolini's 
“glorious Roman empire.” King Z6g 
of Albania and his young Hungarian 
wife fled the country. 

Many invaders have conquered 
Albania in her long history. This land 
was held in turn by the Goths, the 
Byzantine Empire, the Serbs, and 
the Venetians. The Turkish invaders 
came in the 15th century. The Al- 
banian national hero Scanderbeg led 
a fierce resistance against them. 

The Turks succeeded in holding 
the seacoast of Albania for five cen- 
turies. But the sturdy Albanian 
mountain tribes were never com- 
pletely conquered. Albania _pro- 
claimed her independence from Tur- 
key in 1912. 

The Albanian fighters have taken 
refuge in their mountains, as they 
always do when invaded. From these 
crags they sweep down to cut the 
Axis communication lines, and to kill 
any Italian or German who ventures 
away from the well-guarded forts. 


“LIFE TO GREECE!” 

The world’s first democracy was 
born in battle. The strong, proud 
Greeks in the 5th century B.C. 
routed the Persian conquerors, Dar- 
ius and Xerxes. Then the Greeks 
created a new form of government— 
democracy. 

Athens of Ancient Greece was the 
center of the first empire in history 
which was based on government by 
the people. From Greece came the 
first great writings about govern- 
ment: Plato’s Republic and Aristo- 
tle’s Politics. 

Then Greece declined. The fa- 
mous orator Demosthenes blamed 


Three Lion: 


this decline on lack of patriotism, 
and lack of wise judgment by the 
elected leaders. Greece was in turn 
conquered by the Romans, Latins, 
Franks, Slavs, Bulgars, and Turks. 

When this war began, Greece was 
a kingdom, headed by King George 
II. After Mussolini seized Albania, 
he decided to occupy Greece. He 
thought that the Greek Army was 
weak, and demanded that Greece 
surrender. But King George called 
on the Greeks to resist the invader. 

On Oct. 27, 1940, the Italians 
moved into the Greek mountain val- 
leys from Albania. They met a re- 
sistance that they will never forget. 

About 150,000 Greeks, with little 
equipment and no planes, pushed 
back 250,000 well-armed Italians 
with 500 planes. The Albanians 
joined the Greeks, and the Italians 
were driven back halfway across 
Albania. The Greek blue-and-white 


Yugoslavia’s young King Peter has 
just passed his 19th birthday. Photo 
shows him when he was in Wash- 
ington visiting President Roosevelt. 
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Photo above shows Yugoslav peas- 
ants reaping grain with hand sickles. 


Germans have now taken most of the 4 


wheat from the agricultural Balkans. 


flag flew proudly, as the soldiers 
cried “Zeto Hellas!” (Life to 
Greece! ) ° c 

Then Hitler decided to rescue 
Mussolini’s retreating army. On 
April 6, 1941, German troops rolled 
through Yugoslavia to attack Greece. 
The British sent troops and planes 
from Egypt to aid Greek defenders. 

The defending forces were disor- 
ganized by German dive-bombers, 
and then cut to pieces by the Ger- 
man Panzer divisions. On April 24 
the Greek army in Albania was 
forced to surrender. Some of the 
Greeks, and the British troops, es- 
caped to Crete (see map). 

From Crete the fight continued 
until German gliders and parachute 
troops swarmed over the island and 
captured it. 


Now Greece is starving. Most of . % 


the wheat is sent to Germany, and 
the Greeks are living on such foods 
as wild herbs, dried figs, and raisins. 
After the Nazis looted one house. a 
Greek woman pleaded to keep one 
bag of potatoes. “No,” said the Nazi 
officer, “I am sorry, but you must 
realize that there are twice as many 
Greeks as we need here. Half must 
die.” 

The Greeks’ answer is resistance. 
King George, with -headquarters in 
London, leads the Greek Govern- 
ment-in-Exile, and’ Free Greeks are 
fighting with the United Nations. 

In the mountains of Greece, at 
least 30,000 guerrilla fighters are 
carrying on the struggle against the 
Nazis. They are called Klephts, and 
their creed is: “Every Greek must 
be a Klepht, must be armed, must 
destroy the enemy, and must be 
pared to die. The Klepht is the child 
of freedom.” 
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Test your ‘‘Knowlédge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this 
World Vieek. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1 SOUTH PACIFIC BATTLEGROUND 


Underline the best completing word or phrase in each of 
the following. (Each right answer counts 2. Total, 20.) 


1. Tulagi is in (a) Fijis; (b) New Guinea; (c) Solomons. 

2. A United Nations base is located at (a) Port Moresby; 
(b) Buin; (c) Rabaul. 

3. Fiji is ruled by (a) the Dutch; 

4. the Pacific islands New Guinea is (a) 
civilized; (c) smallest. 

5. In New Britain are many (a) oil wells; 
(c) gold mines. 


(b) the British; (c) U 
largest; (b) most 


(b) volcanoes; 


*6. The Solomons extend about (a) 300; (b) 600; (c) 900 
miles. 

7. Guadalcanal is m (a) New Britain; (b) Solomons; (c) 
New Hebrides. 

8. Chief product of the Solomons is (a) gold; (b) copra; 
(c) rubber. 


9. The New Hebrides are (a) north; (b) southeast; (c) west 
of the Solomons. 
10. Chief product of New Caledonia is (a) copra; (b) iron; 
(c) nickel. 
Score 





2 INSIDE WASHINGTON 


If the statement is a fact, circle the letter F; if it is an 
opinion, circle the letter O. (Each right answer counts 2. 


Total, 20.) 


1. F O Chiet of the United States combined Chiefs of Staff 
is Admiral Leahy. 

2.F O British representatives are included in this board. 

3% F O The ees | would function much more efficiently if 
there were fewer members. 

4. F O The President and Mr. Churchill may overrule the 
suggestions of the board. 

5. F O One of the chief difficulties of the system is that 
the board works too slowly. 

6. F O A second front in France is needed immediately. 

7. F O Several simultaneous moves, from Dakar to Nor- 
way, are certain to beat Hitler. 
ar F O The board is now planning for major actions. 

9F O 
offensive. 
10. F O Roosevelt once called Admiral Leahy his ‘ ‘leg man.’ 


It is time for the United Nations to take the 


Score 





3 THE FIGHTING BALKANS 


Circle the letter T if the statement is true, the letter F if 
it is false. (Each right answer counts 2. Total, 20.) 


1.T F “The Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes” was 
once the name of Czechoslovakia. 

2.T F The Chetniks are Albanian mountain fighters. 

8. T F Young King Peter leads the Government-in-Exile of 
Yugoslavia. 

4.T F When the Italians invaded Greece in 1940, the 
Greeks counter-attacked and invaded Italy. 

5. T F The national hero of Albania is Scanderbeg. 

6.T F The first king of Yugoslavia died of old age. 


7. T F Prince Paul was at one time Regent of Yugoslavia. 
8. T F Leader of the Klephts is Draja Mikhailov fitch. 
9.T F Albania became independent of Turkey in 1912. 





issue of 


10. T F The first empire in history with a republican system 
of government was that of Athens. 


Score 





A, AVIATION 
Fill the blank in each sentence with the letter designating 








the correct name from the list in parentheses. (Each right 
answer counts 2. Total, 10.) 

Bs. ae E , a 19th century engineer, was called “The 
a d Gliding.” 

Da cmcretteb launched the first self-powered flight of 
heavier-than-aii_ craft. 


= the ~— friar, described a_ lighter- 


than-air cratt, but did not put his idea into practice. 





ee eae invented an “ornithopter” with flapping 
wings. 
a ——— made the first flight in a balloon. 


(a-Pilatre de Rozier; b-Roger Bacon; c-the Wright Brothers; 
d-Otto Lilienthal; e-Leonardo da Vinci.) 
Score 





5 BRITAIN AND HER INVADERS 


In the left-hand column will be found certain events in 
Britain’s history. In the right-hand column are dates or other 
identifying data concerning these events. Match the events 
and identifications by placing correct numbers in paren- 
theses. (Each right answer counts 2. Total, 10.) 


1. Spanish Armada defeated ( ) in 1940 
2. England invaded and con- ( ) in 55 B.C. 
quered by William of Nor- ( ) in 1066 
mandy aes 
3. RAF defeated the Luftwaffe ( ) in 1588 
4. Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar (_ ) thwarted Napoleon’s plan 
5. Caesar landed in Britain to invade England 


Score 


6 REORGANIZATION OF WAR AGENCIES 


Circle the letter T if the statement is true, the letter F if 
it is false. (Each right answer counts 2. Total, 20.) 


1. T F The Tolan Committee demanded a complete reor- 
genics ation of all war agencies in Washington. 
T F _ Tolan’s House bill provides for a dollar-a-year man 
to ‘direct the Office of War ide ienaon 
3. T F The bill names Vice-President Wallace for the job. 
4. T F The Office of Production and Supply would com- 
bine duties of WPB and other agencies dealing with war equip- 
ment. 
5. T F A new Division of Training and Deferment is _pro- 
posed to distribute re 
6. T F Draft boards would continue to decide on occupa- 
tional determent. 
. T F Office of Technological Mobilization would organize 
sc ientists to dev elép new weapons and speed production. 
8. T F The bill abolishes the authority of James F. Byrnes. 
9. T F Office of Manpower Supply would direct work of 
War Manpower Commission, Selective Service, and Division of 
Training and Deferment. 
10. T F A similar bill was introduced in the Senate. 





Score Total VQ Score 
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Sister Kenny's Fight 


HERE was an outbreak of infantile 
paralysis in Arkansas recently. Dr. F. 
Walter Carruthers, ‘consultant to the 
Arkansas Department of Public Welfare, 
who was in charge of the fight against 
the epidemic, had a decision to make. 
Dr. Carruthers had his choice of two 








WHAT‘S NEW IN 


SCIENCE 


methods of treatment. One was the 
method doctors had used for many 
years. The other was a new method de- 
veloped by an Australian nurse, Sister 
Kenny, who for more than thirty years 
had told the medical profession that its 








He’s firing telephone wire at a Zero! 


Tus fighter plane, with its six wing guns spit- 


ting fire, uses up enough copper every minute 


to make several miles of telephone wire. 


That’s the right use for copper right now—and 


it’s the reason why we can’t put up new wire to 


take care of all the extra calls that war demands. 


Right now telephone lines are flooded with 


war calls. When you use the telephone, remember 


to talk as 


briefly as possible. And it’s a good 


rule these days to use the telephone only when 


you really need to. 


This is 


one of the ways you can help to do 


your part for your country. 


Bell Telephone System 
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method of treating infantile paralyg 
was wrong. Dr. Carruthers accepted 
challenge offered by the new treatmenf 

The experiment was watched veny 
carefully a the National Foundatiog: 
for Infantile Paralysis. It was the firs 
opportunity that the “March of Dime” 
organization had to study the Kenny 
method of treatment under typical epk 
demic conditions. Results were mor 
than satisfactory. Observers were im 
pressed. 

In 1910, when Sister Kenny (in the 
British Empire a head nurse is called @ 
“sister”) was a young graduate serving 
the people in a lonely community in 
Queensland, Australia, she found a child 
desperately ill with a disease that was 
new to her. She sent a telegram describ. 
ing the symptoms to the nearest doctor, 
forty miles away. He diagnosed the case 
as infantile paralysis and wired back: 
“Use your best observation and judg 
ment.” He did not mention a remedy 
or cure. He did not know of any. 

The disease was strange to Sister 
Kenny, who soon found herself in the 
midst of a small epidemic. But she used 
her “judgment.” A year later she met 
the doctor and told him that the patients 
had recovered. He was amazed. 

Sister Kenny told him that she had 
used hot packs to relieve the spasms in 
the muscles when they seemed to con- 
tract in pain. The doctor explained that 
there were no muscular spasms in infan- 
tile paralysis, that the muscles were 
limp. Doctors treated the disease, he 
said, by encasing the affected parts in 
plaster casts or splints to keep the nor- 
mal muscles from pulling: the affected 
ones out of place. Sister Kenny insisted 
that the muscles contracted in spasms. 

Timeproved Sister Kenny right. Re- 
search performed last July with delicate 
electrical apparatus showed that her 
spasm theory was correct. 


How the Treatment Works 


Sister Kenny treats patients by plae- 
ing hot packs, made of pieces of blanket 
wrung -out of boiling water, on the 
affected limbs. The heat relieves the 
pain. The packs are changed every two 
hours, and after a few days the pain 
subsides. The stricken muscles are then 
flexed and moved by the nurse. Evev- 
tually, the patient is taught to move the 
limbs himself. 

During World War 1, Sister Kenny 
interrupted her work to serve as a nurse 
on troop transports. When the war was 
over she again took up the fight for her 
method of treatment. 

It must be remembered that the 
Kenny treatment does not solve the | 
problem of infantile paralysis. It only 


prevents the crippling aftermath. 
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DINNER MENUS of Con 

NO.1 O BE truly strong, you must know and eat the right foods. Your body - ing sor 

Fruit Cup is a machine that requires the proper fuel. When your food selection idea of 

ci Leel Cesena Keresls is poor, you're running your machine on high without the essential fuels. storing 
Whole Wheat or Enriched Bread and Butter Choose different kinds ot meats, fish, and poultry for a variety of food ing the 
Pedches and Cream Cookies values and flavor. These are the foods that build and repair body tissues. 
Milk Make sure to include one serving a day. Dried beans, peas, or nuts may 

be substituted occasionally. Give your body what it needs, regularly and Charl 

NO. 2 constantly, and your body will answer every demand gladly and quickly. ™ 
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EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 








NO. 3 
Beef Stew with Vegetables 
Cabbage Salad 
Be Mashed Potatoes 
| Whole Wheat or Enriched Bread and Butter 
Date Cake No. 3 in a series of eight posters on the principles of right eat- 
Milk ing. Watch SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES for No. 4 on Fruit. 
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Skinned 


As Governor of the Bank of England, 
Mr. Montagu Norman is one of the most 
powerful figures in the world. He is 
also the No. 1 mystery man of high 
finance. Some years ago, wearing his 
characteristic cloak and _ soft, black, 
wide-brimmed hat, the bearded Mr. 
Norman appeared on the dockside at 
Southampton, England, on his way to 
New York. Norman did not wish his 
trip known, and he was traveling in- 
cognito under the name of “Professor 
Clarence Skinner.” 

A newspaper man who wanted an in- 
terview was hot on Norman’s trail. He 
strolled up while Norman was waiting 
to board the ship and he casually said: 

“Professor Clarence Skinner; I be- 
lieve.” a 

“Yes,” was the reply from the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England. 

“May I introduce myself?” said the 
newspaperman with a wry smile. “I am 
Mr. Montagu Norman.” 


What Do You Read? 

His insatiable curiosity about almost 
everything under the sun is one of the 
fundamentals of Vice President Henry 
Wallace’s character. Minds of his 
breadth of interest and learning have 
appeared in American public life rarely. 

Henry Wallace’s promiscuous reading 
habits would seem impractical if not 
frivolous to most sober-minded citizens. 
But it was while browsing through a 
Des Moines library that he chanced on 
a Columbia University doctoral disser- 
tation titled The Economic Principles 
of Confucius. From this unlikely- sound- 
ing source (not from Joseph) came the 
idea of his ever-normal granary plan for 
storing up surpltis crops on farms dur- 
ing the fat years. 

—Fortune 


Charlie Chaplin—Sniper 


Last month, a group of movie stars 
in Hollywood was waiting to meet 
Lieut. Liudmilla Pavlichenko, Russia’s 
most famous woman soldier—the woman 
who single-handed and _one-by-one 
bumped off more than a trainload of 
Nazis. The actréss with the most beau- 
tiful face of all our movie stars—a girl 
who, for diplomacy’s sake, must  re- 
main nameless—was lolling around, an- 
noyed at having to wait, and patroniz- 
ing in her attitude. 

Charlie Chaplin blew up. Striding 
over to this high-salaried star, he asked, 
“What have you got besides that face 


after your beauty has gone—and every 
minute brings that time- closer? Re- 
member, you re goin to meet a woman 
tonight who has lived more in one hour 
than you have lived in your entire life.” 

—Elsa Maxwell in the New York Post 


Credit Reference 


A book salesman lured Mrs. Thur- 
man Arnold, wife of the Assistant At- 


torney General, into buying an expen- 


sive set of books. while Thurman was 
out of town. After returning the books, 
Thurman received a letter from the 
company threatening to “stop Mrs. 
Arnold’s credit in every principal city 
in America.” 

“I don’t know how to thank you,” 
Thurman replied pleasantly, “but | 
can’t possibly impose on you that much. 







Sup you just stop Mrs. Arnold's 
creda west of the Rockies—and Tl 
tackle the eastern half.” 

—Ladies Home Journal” 


Persuader 
Colonel Louis E. Hibbs, who was 
General Douglas MacArthur's adjutant 
and aide when MacArthur was super- 
intendent at West Point, tells this story: 
‘A board of officers was scheduled to 
meet. The General had been having 
trouble with them on certain points. 
I asked him: ‘Shall I call them to meet 
at 11 o'clock’ ‘No!’ General MacArthur 
replied. ‘Call the —s at 4:30 p.m, 
I want them to come here hungry— 
and I'll keep them here that way till I 
get what I want.’” 
—From General Douglas MacArthur 
by Francis Trevelyan Miller ( Winston) 











SIRS: 


wit’s end! What can I do? 


DEAR J. M.: 
Your symptoms are unmistakably 
those of a man suffering from subu- 
cula strangulatio, or what we call 
quite untechnically, ‘shrunk collar.” 

We’ve heard psychoses similar to 
yours. In every case a cure has been 
effected by an immediate switch to 
Arrow Shirts. They are Sanforized- 
labeled, which means the fabric can- 
not possibly shrink more than a 
measly 1%. 

And Arrow Shirts not only relieve 
the pressure on your gullet (hence 


Open letter to the man 
with the nightmares 


( Recently we got the following frantic note: ) 


Every night I dream little imps are 
drawing nooses around my neck — 
tighter, tighter, tighter! I am at my 


j.M. 





ARROW SHIRTS 









on your subconscious) but bolster 
your spirit immeasurably with their 
good looks. 

Your condition is nothing to tam- 
per with, J. M. We prescribe liberal 
doses of Arrow Shirts, white or pat- 
terned (and perhaps an Arrow Tie to 
go with them). It’s a sure cure for 
your psychosis, because every Arrow 
Shirt bears the Sanforized label. 

Don’t go to your druggist, but run 
like anything to your Arrow dealer. 
He has the new Arrow Shirts in your 
favorite collar styles. $2.25 up. 





Yi 





TIES - HANDKERCHIEFS -»- UNDERWEAR «+ SPORTS SHIRTS 
* BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 
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=.” 'TEEN-AGE” 
SKIN 


se Don’t risk making surface pimples worse by 
ing them. Instead, thinly cover each with 
Poslam, leaving some on overnight, if necessary. 
It hardly shows on the skin; girls can apply 
make-up right over Poslam. The powerful 
properties of this CONCENTRATED ointment 
work wonders in relieving that itch, redness 
and angry look; it’s brought swift, happy re- 
sults to thousands during 35 successful years. 
Only 50¢, all druggists. 
PREE: Generous sample, write postcard to 


Pp ° B.4 254 W. 54 St., N. Y. A 


FOR YOUR CLUB! 
Beautifully Styled-Low Prices! 
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Sell your School Classmates the best lime 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 


prices ever off 
highest unions. Monthly Bulletine, 


wilatire. * dsetcans ~ 


rite 
SPECIA a7. 235-M. Pittsburgh, 











Parliamentary Law Dramatized 


Tells why, when and whet te say. 90 pp. 50c 
> The Personality Press, University Place, Lincela, Neb 

















BOY DATES 
GIRL 


The new BOY dates GIRL book by Gay 
< nd (revised edition—just off the press) 
s you all the answers and lots of fun 
. .. at the cost of 2 sundoes. . 
or less! 64 pages—illustrated 





3c 


10 or more cost only 25< each through your teacher 








WAR FOR FREEDOM 

Know all the facts about the war and the 
stories behind it with this new 64-page 
wer atlas and handbook. 17 large maps— 


25 war photos—a real buy at )5¢c 


S or more... 15c ea. 15 of more ONLY 10c ea. 
The adventures of two junior high school 5c 
students in school and out. 64 pages 


ONLY 15¢ each in orders of 10 of more 








BIB AND TUCK STORIES 
t now a@ laugh reading the 19 


You'll 
stories y Head in this new book. 





Send cath, money order or check for your copies 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
A Division of Scholastic Publications 


Publishers of 


SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohic 












LAUGHS 





You Shred It, Wheat! 


If you think you know slang, try this 
on your slangola. It’s taken from the 
Gazette, Fort Dix (N. J.) newspaper: 

“One morning a corpuscle with blitz- 


krieg rating nabbed me and a couple of 


other croots and shoved us on the 
bubble-dancing detail. He copped a 
Sunday, caught us on the down draft 
while we were doing blanket detail and 
sent us off to the ptomaine domain long 
before the bugler thought about snatch- 
ing his misery pipes.” 

Give up? Well, here’s the translation, 
provided by This Week magazine: 

“One morning a corporal who had 
got a quick promotion nabbed me and 
a couple of other draftees and put us 
on the kitchen-police detail. He dropped 
in without warning, caught us loafing 
while we were doing blanket detail and 
sent us off to the mess hall long before 
the bugler thought about blowing his 
bugle.” 


It Was Serious 


Reginald Denny, comedian, was 
praising his compatriot, Somerset 
Maugham, playwright. 

“Maugham’s work is always unex- 
pected, biting and rather funny. In 
fact,” said Denny, “it reminds me of a 
story. 

“The Bing family was off to Miami 
for a week, and Mrs. Bing insisted on 
taking along three big kit bags, half a 
dozen suitcases and nine trunks. 

‘‘T wish we'd brought the grand 
piano, too,’ Bing said when they got 
to the station. 

“*That’s not funny,’ said Mrs. Bing. 

‘‘T’'m not trying to be funny. I left 
the tickets on it.’” 


So There! 


See Here, Private Hargrove, the bestd 
seller written by a draftee, is full 


“jeep” stories. Here’s one of the best: 

A promising young jeep on sentry 
duty was being questioned by a ser- 
geant of the guard. 

“Suppose you saw a battleship com- 
ing across that drill field over there. 
What would you do?” 

The sentry thought furiously. The 
answer didn’t come. 

“What would you do?” the sergeant 
insisted. 

A light came into the sentry’s eyes. 
“I'd torpedo the thing and sink it.” 

The sergeant gasped. “Where would 
you get a torpedo?” he demanded. 

The phon smiled brightly. “The 
same place you got that battleship.” 


Pain in the Neck 


Uncle: “I'm sorry you aren’t enthusi- 
astic about your gift. Remember, I 
asked you whether you like a large 
check or a small one.” 

Nephew: “Yes, Uncle, but I didn't 
know you were talking about neckties.” 


Marked Man 


Young Man: “Now that you know 
I am going to marry Alice, Doctor, there 
is one thing I would like to get off my 
chest.” 

Doctor: “Go on—You know you cam 
tell me anything. What is it?” 

Young Man: “A tattooed heart with 
the name Anne on it.” 


Wrong Order 


Movie Star: “I'm looking for a nurse 
for my children.” 

Employment Agent: 
you one last week?” 

Movie Star: “Yes.” 

Employment Agent: “Well, madam, 
according to the report, you need a 
lion-tamer, not a nurse.” 


“Didn't I send 


























Willie Wingfiap 


Skyline, North American Aviation 


Inc. 


By Dennis McCarthy 
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Plato Said: 














cou PLACES IN THE NEWS 


here. 















Copyrigm 1942 by Field Publications 


Map shows how Malta’s position 
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eyes. 
ie That was the great phi- 
van fs ° 
bie | (j H T ' losopher’s way of urging 
those gifted with knowl- 

| THEIR most recent edge and experience to 
husi- Re on the British 
er, I Mediterranean outpost pass them along to the 


large of Malta, the Nazis lost 


lidn’ more than 100 planes. One younger generation. 
. ny Canadian pilot, George 
ties. Buerling, of Verdun, Que Modern fathers can do 
bec, brought down three 
of the Axis attackers in even more than that for 
— - pang then ag their children. 
there ail out of his own rid- 
F my dled plane. He escaped ‘ ; 
with only a wetting. Through life insurance 
i" Since June, 1940, Hitler 
1 can : : : 
has tried repeatedly to they can make their pro- 
with knock out the British British Combine . 
island fortress of Malta. When Italy en- Symbolic of the Britain that won’t tective presence felt even 
tered the war Mussolini boasted that he be beaten, this statue of Queen Vic- if they fail to survive 
would wipe out Malta’s fortifications in teria stands amid ruins in the cen- 
three weeks. Malta still holds, and the ter of Valletta on island of Malta. their sons and daughters 
nurse RAF bags four Axis planes for every ape 
plane lost to the enemy. egg-dropping mission it’s “praise the _ by providing dollars 
send King George awarded Malta the Lord and pass the ammunition.” h d 
George Cross last April for its staunch Malta’s main port is Valletta, an when t ey are nee ed 
spirit of defense. Malta has already sur- ancient city of about 25,000 people. meet 
idam, vived more than 2,000 air raids, but Here are landmarks of Malta’s early , 
ed a it is likely to face many more. Hitler history, when the island was inhabited 





Inc. 





wants Malta out of the way. It stands 
like a sentinel between Sicily and north 
Africa, menacing the route of the con- 
voys supplying Marshal Rommel’s 
armies. Malta also is an Allied ship, 
plane and submarine base. 

The colony consists of several small 
islands—mere dots on the map—with a 
total area of 122 square miles. The 
area of Malta itself is only 95 square 
miles, practically every one of which 
has been pockmarked by enemy bombs. 
The people have become so accus- 
tomed to air raids that they think little 
more of them than we do of storms. 

Commanding the British forces on 


F Malta is pious General Sir William 


George Shedden Dobbie, called “Old 
Dob-Dob” by his men. Old Dob-Dob 


pdoesn’t like to fight on Sunday, but 


arthy @ewhen Axis planes come over on an 





successively by the Phoenicians, the 
Greeks, the Carthaginians, the Romans, 
the Arabs, and the Knights of the Or- 
der of St. John of Jerusalem. Malta 
was given to the Knights in 1530 by 
one of its conquerors, Charles V of 
Spain. In 1798, Napoleon took the 
idand from the Knights. And in 1800 
England took it from the French, an- 
nexing it in 1814. 

The present natives of Malta are a 
mixture of several racial strains—Italian, 
Greek, Turkish, Jewish and Arabian. 
The language spoken is a mixture of 
Arabic and Italian, though only Italian 
and English are used in business and 
politics. 

Malta’s government is administered 
by an elected legislature, but the British 
governor and an executive council con- 
trol foreign “and military affairs. 
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In Action for America 


ON A 65,000-MILE FRONT 


A wartime fleet of Greyhound buses today serves more 
than 65,000 miles of highway routes—miles lined 
with the grandest scenery that ever gladdened the eyes 
of a nation fighting for life. 


Scenery—in wartime? Emphatically! Eye-filling, soul- 
satisfying scenery! Rugged cliffs made of smelters and 
stacks . . . white cataracts from the spillways of power 
dams . . . man-made canyons of iron ore . . . mountains 
of new-harvested grain . . . harbors bustling with ships 
. . . Clouds of planes in V-formation. Most thrilling of 
all are the endless ranks of fighting men pouring into 
military centers, by highway, from every city, town and 
farm community of America. 


The highways have never worked so hard or so effec- 
tively as they now work to guard the nation’s life. 
Doing their share of this job, Greyhound buses today 


carry a half more passengers than ever before...and 
the great majority of these people are in uniform, 
in war production or in other essential occupations. 


To do the job more efficiently, buses have eliminated all 
services not strictly essential . . . all “specials,” “limiteds,” 
and sightseeing services are out for the duration. Oper- 
ating speed is sharply reduced to conform with the 
rubber-saving program of O. D. T. 


Every American who travels can help Greyhound better 
serve America mow, this winter—by avoiding trips at 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's—and by confining 
necessary trips to the mid-week days. 


You’ve been fine about accepting wartime travel 
inconveniences with a smile. Please keep it up... 
to help keep motor buses in action for America! 
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